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RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 
To the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer. 


PETERSBURG and Roanoke Ratt ee 
December 8th, 1830. 

Dear Sir—I avail myself of a short interval of leisure, 
to reply to the queries of your letter of the Ist instant. 

There are three cases in which rail roads seem to pre- 
sent advantages over canals, or lock and dam navigation 
in rivers: 1. Where quick transportation is important. 
2. Where the profile of a country, over which a pro- 
jected improvement is to be taken, corresponds to its 
trade. 3. Where considerable differences of level are 
to be encountered, 

I will endeavour to illustrate the above positions, in 
a brief and simple manner: 

1. Where quick transportation is desirable, rail roads, 
ewleris paribus, are more available than canals, because 
on the latter, in order to gain any increase of velocity, 
beyond the slow motion usual on them, a much more 
than proportionate increase of power is requisite; in 
other words, a waste of power must be sustained. The 
amount of this last has been variously estimated, in con- 
sequence of the different circumstances under which 
experiments have been made. The idea most usually 
adopted by writers on the subject is, that the power re- 
quired to propel a boat, on different velocities, is as the 
square of those velocities; that is to say, if we desire to 
increase the velocity of a boat from three to six miles 
per hour, we must expend four times the power to ef- 
fect it, or sustain a waste of power in travelling any 
given distance, of one-half, This~estimate, however, 
is certainly erroneous, as would, be any rule given, 
without reference to the width, draught, and shape of 
the boat, and cross-section of the canal. Under any 
circumstances, however, the power necessary to effect 
an increase of velocity, is much more than proportion- 
ate to such increase; and, of course, a waste of power, 
toa considerable extent, even ou canals of the greatest 
cross-section, must be sustained. 

On a rail road, however, whatever its graduation, if 
we leave out of consideration the resistance of air, (at 
moderate velocities of but little moment, ) we have only 
to increase our power arithmetically, to attain any de- 
sirable speed. Thus, if we wish to travel six miles in- 
stead of three per hour, we have occasion to expend 
twice the power previously required in a given time, 
and no more; of course, as a trip is effected in one-half 
the time, the whole amount of power expended in 
transporting a ton of goods on a rail road, between any 
two given pointe, is precisely the same. 

The above view of the subject, applies to a canal on 
which high velocities would be admissible. Ona canal, 
of which the banks were not secured against abrasion, 
by pavements, or vertical walling, a velocity exceeding 
three or four miles per hour, ought not to be admitted 
at all, in consequence of the injury they would sustain. 

It is to the great facilities it affords for a speedy transit 
of goods between Manchester and Liverpool, that the 
proprietors of the magnificent rail way, lately construct- 
ed between those two towns, mainly [ook for a reim- 
bursement of the heavy expenses incurred in its con- 
struction. Their work has to sustain the competition 
of the Duke of Bridgewater’s, and Lehigh and Wigan 
canals, and ef the Mersey and Irwell navigation. There 
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| is, notwithstanding, every reason to believe, that it will 


prove extremely profitable. Merchants, incurring char. 
ges for their crews, and paying heavy dockage duties 
in the port of Liverpool, will generally prefer hastening 
the arrival of goods, even at a handsome advance in the 
price of carriage, to awaiting their more tedious transit 
by water; and the manufacturers of Manchester, having 
large numbers of workmen employed, would, of course, 
prefer paying an exorbitant price for the transportation, 
to a slight delay, at an important crisis, in the receipt 
of their staples. 

The second case, more favourable to rail roads, is 
where the profile of the country, over which the pro- 
jected improvement is to be taken, corresponds to its 
trade. 

On a well-constructed level rail road, a horse will draw 
about ten tons. If the rail road ascend as much as 
eighteen feet per mile, his fair load will not exceed six 
tons. But if the horse descends, instead of ascending on 
a rail road of this inclination, he will draw, with equal 
ease, twenty-four tons, or four times his ascending load. 
Now, if a trade about equal in each direction is to be 
accommodated, it is evident that the best profile which 
can be had is a level; and on this, the useful effect of 
a horse (being only ten tons) would not exceed the 
third of what it would be on acanal. But, if the busi- 
ness of the road be altogether a descending trade, or 
consist of the transportation of coal, ores, or metals, to 
landings, when the empty wagons are to be returned, 
then the useful effect of a horse, in a trip, on a rail road 
approaches nearly to that of a canal, even at a slow mo- 
tion. Be 

In this case, the fall in the line, which, on a canal, 
would cause a serious accesston of expense, in the item 
of lockage, is the source of no increased expense, and 
of important facilities in transportation on a rail road. 

It is owing to this particular feature in rail roads, that 
though they have been only very lately introduced in 
England, for the purposes of general commerce, they 
have been long known, and extensively resorted to, in 
the mining districts of that prosperous country. Be- 
tween the coal and iron mines, and canals, and the fur- 
naces and forges, of those districts, rail roads have been 
generallv obtained of a gradation favourable to a de- 
scending business, or which presented the desideratum 
of the proportion—a profile approximating to the trade. 

The third case, above cited, in which rail rods ap. 
pear more applicable than canals, is when considerable 
differences of level are to be surmounted. The expense 
attendant on the construction, and the delay and risk of 
interruption in the use of a canal, requiring a large num- 
ber of locks, and the difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
supply of water for high levels, need not be comment- 
edon. Ona rail road, a few inclined planes, executed 
generally at as little cost, and passed over in as small a 
space of time as an equal number of locks wotld re- 
quire, surmount often twenty times the elevation of an 
ordinary canal-lift, and, if due precaution be taken, with 
as little danger of accident or delay. 

The above seems to me, a correct catalogue of the 
class of cases in which rail roads will generally be found 
more expedient than canals. Of course, much will de- 
pend, in every case under consideration, on localities, 
on the relative facilities afforded by the country for an 
improvement of either description, and the comparative 
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annual charges, as well as first cost, of either a rail road 
or canal. 

Your second query is, whether “the experiments 
made, or now making, with steam boats, are such as to 
warrant the expectation, that canals, or river naviga- 
tion, with locks and dams, will gain on the present 
compurative estimate.with rail roads?” 

The reply to this query involves, as regards canals, 

but few considerations, and is much more simple than 
that to your first. It has been already stated, that the 
power necessary to effect an increase of velocity on a 
canal (whether that of steam or horses), is much more 
than proportionate to such increase, whilst on a rail road | 
the increase is simply arithmetical. Now, at a low 
velocity, horse-power on canals is nearly as cheap as 
steam-power, and the principal object in introducing 
steam-power, would be to attain a much higher velocity, 
than could be conveniently procured with horses. But, 
for this purpose, the banks of canals must be secured 
against abrasion, by a pavement or wall; and if in at- 
taining, by steam-power, a high velocity on a canal, a 
waste of power is to be experienced, which would not 
be on a rail road, it is obvious, that for a high velocity, 
or in that class of cases in which steam-power would be 
introduced as an auxiliary, rail roads would be prefer- 
able, and that any improvements, in the applicability of 
stedm-power to the purposes of transportation, would 
be more likely to operate in favour of rail roads than 
canals. 
It is, however, otherwise with lock and dam naviga- 
tion. Heretofore it has been, in this country, deemtd 
an objection to the adoption of artificial means of in- 
creasing the depth of water, and overcoming the fall in 
rivers, that the excessive rises of our streams, prevented 
the construction of a towing-path, useful alike in high 
and low water. This objection, of course, will cease 
to apply, if by improvements in the construction of 
steam-engines, or their applications, they become, for 
boats, the most eligible propelling power. Kiver navi- 
gtion, of course, may be expected to gain in a future 
estimate with canals; and, as many of the rivers of our 
country, admit of a lock and dam navigation at a very 
moderate expense, we may hope, notwithstanding the 
superior efficiency of rail roads for high velocities, that 
the invention of Fulton, which, on its introduction, con- 
ferred such a value on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
may be, at no remote period, equally available on the 
noble streams of the east. 

The above views, though the result of much occa- 
sional reflection, have been hastily thrown together, 
and I fear may not be of much use to you. 1 do not 
know, however, that I should have more leisure within 
any short time to mature them better, and, therefore, 
send them to you in their present shape. Such as they 


are, you are welcome to use them in any way you may | 


desire. 
Iam, dear sir, very truly yours, 
MONCURE ROBINSON. 
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PETITION OF THE IRON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Concluded from page 344. 


Sixthly. The committee of Manufactures in the 
Senate remark, ‘‘That they are of opinion with the pe- 
titioners, that there should be a just proportion be- 
tween the duties upon bar iron and those upon hard- 
were, but this proportion can be more properly attain- 
ed by increasing the duties upon hardware, than by re- 
ducing them upon iron, as this, without injuring the 
manufacture of iron, would protect the manufacturer of 
hard ware; but this it seems, the petitioners do not ask 
or wish.”” Had the Committee been well acquainted 
with the practical effects of the duties on iron and hard- 
Ware, in relation to their operation on each other, and 
of course that no duty on hardware, short of that on iron, 
could “‘protect,” as it is called, the manufacturer of 
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hardware; and the duty on iron has already been shown 
to be from 159 to 2823 per cent. on the augmentation 
of from six to eleven times the present rates of duties 
on hardware, which your memorialists would not only 
cunsider impracticable, but altogether unjust, they hav- 
ing no other object in the relief they now pray for, than 
to he enabled to bring their own idustry into fair and 
equal comf@tion with the foreign manufacturer, which 
the present exorbitant duties on the raw materials they 
make use of wholly prevents,and which they trust must, 
from the statements already presented, clearly appear. 
Your memorialists will be excused for once more repeat- 
ing, that as long asthe duty on the raw material is high- 
erthan onthe manufactured article, so long will the 
foreign manufacturer keep possession of the market. 
Moreover, if the duty on hardware should be raised 
above its present rates, so far from benefiting any class 
of your memorialists, it would only tend to substitute 
hemp, leather, wood, and other cheap materials, for 
the iren which is now used. On the other hand, a fall 
in the prices of iron, consequent upon a reduction of 
duties, would materially extend its use and promote its 
further consuwption; and thus, whilst at the sume time 
the business of your memorialists would necessarily be 
increased,the whole country,in the capacity of consum- 
ers, would feel its benefits. And your memorialists will 
here be permitted further to remark, upon the authority 
of all experience, that a nation which excels in the 
production of cheap iron, which can only be brought 
about by the freest and most unlimited competition, 
must excel in all the useful arts. 

Seventhly. The committee of the Senate state, that 
“They bave received no information to convince them 
that these articles, to wit, axes, adzes, drawing knives, 
cutting knives, sickles or reaping kooks, scythes, 
spades, shovels, bridle bits,squares of iron or steel, steel- 
yards, scale-beams, socket chisels, vices and wood 
screws, are not sifficiently protected.” Your memo- 
rialists, in their former petition, did not, nor do they 
now, ask for any additional burden to be laid on the 
consumer of the above articles, but they conceive that 
the fact,as stated by the committee, furnishes satisfucto- 
ry proof that the manufacturer of the domestic, is not on 
us favourable a footing in the American market, as the 
manufacturer of the same foreign article. The com- 
mittee acknowledges a duty of 95 percent. on raw 
iron, which your memorialists believe they have already 
shown to be from 159 to 2823 per cent.; and at the 
same time the report of the committee states, that they 
have received no evidence thatthe articles just enu- 
merated are not sufficiently protected. Now, to your 
memorialists, nothing can be clearer, than that three 
tons of iron, in the form of hardware, can be imported 
into the United States, as far as the duties are in ques- 
tion, at the same cost as one ton of iron in its raw state, 
according to the very statements furnished by the com- 
mittee themselves. But, in point of fact, from six to 
ten tons can be imported, in the state of hardware, for 
one ton in its raw state. Inaveraging the duty of $78 
40 per ton with that of $37 per ton, supposing the duty 
on hardware to be 35 per cent, it evidently appears 
that the views presented by your memorialists could not 
have been entirely understood by the committee of 
the Senate. ; 

Eighthly. The committee of the Senate remark that 
“There must evidently be a mistake in the statement 
of the petitioners, that there are annually imported 
60,000 tons of hammered bar iron.” In reply, your 
memorialists beg leave to observe, that the committee 
have not clearly comprehended the views intended to 
be conveyed by this part of your memorialists’ petition. 
Your memorialists have therefore now taken consider- 
able pains in procuring documents, and information 
from different sources, which enable them to present, 
as they hope, an entirely satisfactory exhibition of the 
same fact, or at least as far asthe subject will admit of 
elucidation. In the first place, a quantity of iron con- 
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tained in any given quantity of hardware, paying ad va- 
lorem duty, cannot be come at in any other way, than 
by estimating it as forming an aliquot part of the first cost 
which your memorialists estimate at one-third, But, 
shouldit be here urged that this rate is too high, it then is 
manifest, that your memorialists will-have underrated 
their own labour, and consequently would be greater 
losers, Proceeding then on this basis, the following 
results are obtained,namely :-—Imports of hardware,sub- 
ject to an ad valorem duty of 25 perc-nt. $2,725,430 
Ditto, paying a duty of from 30 to 40 
per cent. say 35 percent. - 
paying specific duties, - 


440,201 


Ditto, 180,515 





The whole amount of hardware imported 
during the fiscal year 1828-9, -  - $3,346,146 
The raw material, iron, contained in the above hard- 
ware, amounted to 33,9394 tons, paying the ad valorem 
duty of 25 percent on the first cost of the iron, which 
was $33 33 per ton, showing that each ton of iron, of 
this description, hes actually been introduced into the 
United States, at the rate of $5 50 duty per ton, or 
within a small fraction thereof. Hence, the above 
38,9394 tons must have paid, in duties, the sum of 
$214,167 25 
The hardware subject to specific duties con- 
tained 62894 tons, paying, as above sta- 


- per cent. or $8 25 per ton, 52,072 92 
And 2579 tons, paying specific duty, say 
of $7 per ton, ’ 18,053 00 


The whole amount of the duty paid on 
47,798 tons in hardware, $284,293 17 
Had the above 47,798 tons been imported in its raw 
state of bar, sheet, rod, or hoop iron, the duty in that 
case would have been $1,563,526, estimating the duty 
at only $37 per ton, leaving out of consideration the du- 
ty of three and a half cents, and the first cost, of hoop, 
sheet, and rod iron; andin both cases assuming the 
lowest duties and the lowest priced iron. At this rate, 
the discriminating duty in favour of the British manu- 
facturer, was actually $1,284,332 83, for the fiscal year 
1828-9. We also imported curing the same period, 
about 3000 tons of sheet iron, in the form of tin plates, 
upen which, the iron contained in these plates, tin be- 
ing free, paid 15 per cent. ad valorem, or $48,648 90. 
Now, had this iron been imported into the United 
States in the form of sheets, and have here been tin- 
ned, the duty on the iron in sheets would have been 
$78 40 per ton, or - - . $235,200 00 
Whilst in tin plates it only paid the sum of 48,648 90 
Making a discriminating duty in favor of the —-—-—— 
British tinner, of | - : ° - $186,551 10 
During the existence of such a discriminating duty, 
it will be utterly impossible to embark in the tinning of 
iron in thiv country; and, it may be added, furnishes, if 
it were required, additional proof of the absurdity of 
the present exorbitant duties on the raw material. Of 
steel and iron wire, there was imported during the 
year 1828-9, into the United States, 463,145 Ibs. equi- 
valent to 206 tons, 1 cwt. 2qrs. 2ibs. on which article 
the same discriminating duty in favour of the British 
wire-workers has also been carefully imposed, which 
will be seen by reference to the previous calculations, 
in, relation to knitting needles. The fcllowing is, 
therefore a recapitulation of the quantity of iron import- 
ed in the shape of hardware, with the duty thereon, 
which it is now subject to, namely— 
Hardware subject to the duty of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, in which the iron 
paid a proportional duty of $5 50 per 
ton, 
Ditto, paying 35 per cent. duty, the iron 
paying $8 25 per ton, 
Ditto, paying specific rates of duty, in 
which the iron pays seven dollars 
PP re ere es 


tons, 38,9294 
6,2894 


° 2,579 


Tin paying 15 percent. in which the 
iron pays $12 50 per ton- . - 
Wire paying from six to ten cents per 

pound, . + - - . 
Shect, rod, hoop, and other descrip- 
tions of iron, paying three and a half 
cents per pound, - > ; 
Bar iron rolled, paying aduty of $57 per 
ton : ° : ° 


$,00 6 
2¢6 


- —-1,1673 
3,332 


Making the total of the above descrip- 
tions of iron, all manufactured by 
the process of rolling, - . 

To which add the imported hammer- 
ed iron, 


tons, 55,5143 
29,486 





Making the aggregate quantity of iron 
imported into the United States du- 
ring the year 1828-9, amount to - 

Of which amount there has been re-ex- 
ported, in all forms, rs - 


84,994 
3,6544 


Showing the actual home consumption 
of foreign iron to be PRE 
Now, if to this amount there also be ad- 
ded the quantity produced in the 
United States, which, according to 
the estimates of iron masters exam- 
ined before the committee of the 
House of Representatives in 1828, 
was 30,000 tons; but which an intel- 
ligent practical man, who travelled 
through the United Statesffor the 
express purpose of ascertaining the 
fact, as the result of the most careful 
inquiries, estimates at - - 35,000 
The annual consumption of iron in the——— 
United States will be d : tons, 116,344 
Of these thirty-five thousand tons, produced in the 
Unitedtates, 10,000 tons only reaches the sca board, 
and with the 81,344 tons ofimported iron, makes the 
actual quantity passing through the hands of the dealers 
in iron on the sea board, to be 91,344 tons, and 25,000 
tons retained in the interior there to be used. From 
this statement it appears, that of rolled iron,ten-elevenths 
were imported in the manufactured, and the remaining 
eleventh in the raw state; that the quantity of rolled 
iron, in all its various forms, compared with hammered 
iron, is nearly in the proportion of two to one, that the 
American manufactured bar iron,which comes to the sea 
board, compared with the imported foreign iron, in all 
shapes, is in the proportion of one to nine, or out of 
90,000 tons only 10,000 tons; and that the American 
iron, compared with foreign iron, imported in the state 
of hardware, is in the proportion of one to six, or out 
of 60,000 tons only 10,000 tons, which last named quan- 
tity, according to the statements of the iron masters 
who were examined before a committee of the House 
of Representatives in 1828, included every description 
ofr iron brought from the interior to the sea board of 
the United States. Your memorialists unhesitatingly 
and solemnly affirm,that the protection which has been 
granted by the several acts of Congress to this very in- 
considerable quantity of American iron, forming, as has 
been shown, so small a portion of the general supply, 
and the greatest proportion of which is owned by some 
of our richest capitalists, has not only been severely 
and oppressively burdensome to your memorialists, as 
artisans and mechanics, the extent and prosperity of 
whose business is dependent upon the abundant and 
cheap supply of this important raw article, but also to 
all the consumers of iron, in its almost innumerable 
forms, throughout every part of the United States. And 
your memorialists will add that the proprietors of Ame- 
rican iron ore banks, forges and furnaces, are, by the 
enactments in question, themselves made to feel the fol- 
ly ofsuch restrictions, it having already been demon- 


tons, 81,344 


- 
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strated, that the effect of these enactments is to cause 
iton to be imported in various manufactured forms, and 
thus lessen the demand for this invaluable metal, in a 
raw state, whether American or otherwise. 

Fighthly. As the committee of the Senate have 
pointed out to your memorialists; and may by consider- 
ed as having recommenced to them, to import iron in 
bars of a large size,to be here converted into the required 
smaller sizes by the American rolling mills, the imprac- 
ticability of which has already been established, your 
memorialists feel authorized, under these circumstan- 
ces, to submit their own views ofthis point, which en- 
tirely differ trom those of the committee of the Senate. 
Instead of restricting the importation of iron, as is now 
done by enormous duties on this material, in its crudest 
raw state, your memorialists would admit pig iron en- 
tirely free, and not increase the present duties on hard- 
ware or manufactured iron, only avout one third of 
what they now are on the metal in its crude state. 
On this basis your memorialists will exhibit the follow- 
ing results. Pig iron, which in Great Britain generally 
seils at half the price of bar iron; manufactured by roll- 
ing, may be estimated at three pounds sterling per ton, 
at par equivalent to $13 33. 


1} ton of pig iron, the necessary quantity 
to make a ton of bar, a 


: - $16 66 
Exchange, six and a quarter per cent. the 

current rate, - - - : 1 04 
Freight,one shilling and six pence per ton 

on one anda quartonton- .- : : 3 47 
Commission, insurances, and other char- ° 

ges say - - - - - 00 


The actual cost ofa ton and a quarter of 
imported pig iron, . 
175 bushels of charcoal, at four cents per 
bushel in New Jersey and Delaware, 
Drawing by the hammering process, - 
Allowance for water privilege, dam, &c. 
Expense of overseeing and contingencies, 


The whole cost of a ton of iron, manu- 
factured by hammering, when the pigs 
are imported free of duty, 


the cost of aton ofiron would be preportionably less. 
In support of the correctness of the above conclusions, 
your memorialists will refer to the testimony in relation 
to iron, given before the committee on Manufactures, in 
the House of Representatives, in January, 1828, by the 
Hon. Richard Keese and the Hon. John Mitchell, both 
members of the House, and by Mr. Joseph Jackson, of 
Morris county, New Jersey. The two former gentle- 
men having stated before the committee that they had 
been engaged in the business of making bar or bloom 
iron; and the latter that he wasthen, and had been 
nearly all his life, engaged in the manufacture of iron; 
and all three of the gentlernen declared that they were 
well acquainted with the iron business. The statements 
about to be deduced, are drawn from an average of the 
statements ofall three of the above named gentlemen, 
and can be verified by reference to the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before the committee on Manufactures,and 
printed by order ofthe House of Representatives, on 
the 3lst January, 1828. Mr. Mitchell, it will be foand, 
stated 175 bushels of coal as the computed average for 
making and drawing a ton of bar iron from pigs; Mr. 
Keese said that 500 bushels of coal is the usual quanti- 
ty; and Mr. Jackson 800 bushels, the average quantity 
to make one ton of bar iron from the ore. By averag- 
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Pig iron, if imported, cheaper than ore, 
(as stated by Mr, Keese,) ° 

Saving, in the quantity of coal required, 
in the difference between blooming and 
refining from the pig, 475 bushels, at 
five and a half cents per bushel, - 

Difference in cost and drawing, between 
the same two processes, - 

Carting and water carriage to New York, 

Storage and other expenses, as it can be 
made in or so near the markets in 
which the sales can be effected, 

Wash ore, measuring coal,. small repairs 
about the forge, &c. 


$1 83 


24 93 
- 9 00 
8 00 


4 50 


4 00 


Amount of saving on the above six items, 
if the pig be imported, 

Now, if we subtract this amount from 
what Mr. Keese assumed to be the 
worth of a ton of iron in the city of 
New York, to wit, ninety dollars, the 
remainder will show the price at which 
by their statement, the same quantity, 
ofa better description of iron, could, 
by the refining process, be produced 

from pigs,and yield the same profit to the 

manufacturer, which is the difference 
between $52 26 and $90, namely, 

The cost ofa ton of iron, according to Mr. 
Keese, in the city of New York, (See 
page 23, Rep. $90 00 

It will be observed, that between this statement, 


$52 26 


‘ 


37 74 


—_——.—__. | the elements of which have béen drawn ftom the testi- 


mony of Messrs. Keese, Mitchell and Jackson, and that 


$22 17 | which your memorialists have given, there is a differ- 


ence of $2 26; your memorialists’ estimate of the whole 


7 00 | cost of a ton of iron made from imported pigs being $40. 

9 00 | As the above gentlemen all spoke of the iron busi- 

1 OO | ness being a losing one, this difference of $2 26 per 

0 83 | tonin their favor, would afford them a handsome profit, 
———— | without including other deductions that could be made 


from their estimates. But they remarked before the 
committee, that their hands,team, work, coal, &c. were 


$40 00 | paid for by them in farm produce and store goods, 
But, when manufactured by puddling and rolling, 


which, it is well known, are charged at much Ingher 
rates, than the same articles when obtained clsewhere, 
and which, moreover, is admitted by these gentlemen, 
in their evidence given before the committee, when 
they expressly declared, that in this way their “losses” 
were made up. The difference, then, between the 
rates at which they dispose of store goods and produce, 
land the current cash prices of the same articles, 
| unquestionably is a profit, which must be carried to the 
, credit of iran, and not to that of goods and produce, 
| which can never be considered, in any correct state- 
| Santen being worth more than the common market 
price, It may be further said, that even according to 
_ their own views of profit and loss, however erroneous 
and inadmissible, that as their “establishments” furnish 
|agood market, some portion at least of the remunera- 
tion should be considered as belonging to the “establsb- 
ment.” The results here deduced, inrelation to the 
manufacture of pig iron into bar, may be equally appli- 
ed to blooms, scraps, loups, or other iron in a less manu- 
factured state than bar; & the effect of the free importa- 
tion not only of pigs, but of blooms, scraps, loups, &c. 
would be highly beneficial to American industry, as the 
same articles are now imported in the state of hard- 
ware. 


Ninthly, When your memorialists compare the duties 





ing these three several statements, it will be seen, that | on iron, with those on teas, coffee, and salt, which, at 
475 bushels of coal at the average of five and a | the last session ofthe present Congress it was deemed 


half cents per bushel, will be saved in making one ton | expedient to reduce, the former will be found to be 


of iron from imported pigs. It will thence follow, that much more objectionable than the latter. Iron, in the 


in six items, a saving of upwards of fifty dollars per ton | bar, is susceptible of having added to its value double 
will be effected, by importing iron in pigs, as will be | its own cost; whilst tea, coffee and salt, are all imported 
clearly exhibited by the following statement. in the precise state they are ultimately consumed. 
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In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to say, that | In the year 1701, such was the apprehensions from 
as the satements in their former petitition were not fully | pirates, from their deprecations on the sea-coast, that 
comprehended by the committee of the Senate,to whom | watches were appointed to give alarm in Sussex. 
they were referred, and that as they were and are anx-| Mrs. Bulah Coates (once Jaquet), the grandmother 
ious to make themselves clearly understood, they must | of Samuel Coates, Esq. now an aged citizen, told him 
be excused for taking up so much time with details| that she had seen and sold goods to the celebrated 
which cannot be practically known but to themselves; | Blackbeard, she then keeping a store in High street, 
and which, they believe, fully warrant the relief for | No. 77, where Beninghove now owns and dwells—a lit- 
which they now earnestly pray—namely, tle west of Second street. He bought freely, and paid 

First. That all the existing duties on pig iron, scraps, | well. She then knew it was him, and sv did some oth- 
boiler plates, and all other iron in loups, slabs, blooms, | ers. But they were afraid to arrest him, lest his crew, 
or any other state less manufactured than bar iron, be | when they should hear of it, should avenge his cause, 
abolished or repealed, and the importation of the same | by some midnight assault. He was too politic to bring 
be admitted free of duty. his vessel, or crew, within immediate reach; and, at the 

Secondly. That all bar iron, manufactured by ham-| same time, was careful to give no direct offence, in any 
mering, be admitted subject to the duty of Apri! 27, 


of the settlements where they wished to be regarded as 
1816, on its importation, to wit, at the rate of 45 cents | visiters and purchasers, &c. 
per cwt. 


Blackbeard was also seen at sea, by the mother of the 
Thirdly. That all descriptions of iron manufactured | late Dr. Hugh Williamson, of New York; she was then 
by rolling, including bar, bolt, rod, sheet, snd hoop, of | in her youth, coming to this country, and their vessel 
every size and quality, be admitted, subject to a duty was captured, by him. The very aged John Hutton, 
not exceeding that now imposed on the importation of | who died in Philadelphia, in 1792, well remembered to 
hardware, namely, 25 per cent. have seen Blackbeard at Barbadoes, afier he had come 
Fourthly. That wire, of iron or steel, of all sizes and | in under the Act of Oblivion. ‘This was but shortly be- 
numbers, be admitted, subject to the same duty as the | fore he made his last cruize, and was killed in 1718, 
manufactures of wire are now, on their importation, syb- | The present aged Benjamin Kite has told me, that he 
ject to, namely, 25 per cent. had seen in his youth an old black man, nearly 100 
Fifthly, That the duty now imposed on rail road iron, | years of age, who had been one of Blackbeard’s pirates, 
when punched in the United States, be remitted, or a | by impressment. He lived many years with George 
drawback of the existing duty be allowed thereon, un | Grey’s family, the brewer, in Chestnut street, near to 
all sums exceeding fifty dollars. Third street. The same Mr. Kite’s grandfather told 
And lastly. That the existing duties on steel be abol-| him, he well knew one Crane, a Swede, at the upper 
ished or repealed, and the importation of the same ad- ferry on the Schuylkill, who used to go regularly in his 
mitted free of duty. boat to supply Blackbeard’s vessel at State Island. He 
also said it was known, that that freebooter used to visit 
: anion in High street, near to Second street, with his 
(From Watson's Annals of Philadelphia.) sword by his side. There is a traditionary story, that 
BLACKBEARD, THE PIRATE. Blackbeard and his crew used to visit and revel at Mar. 
It would appear as if none of the pirates so much agi- | cus-hook, at the house of a Swedish woman, whom hé 
tated the minds of our proper ancestors as Blackbeard :| was accustomed to call Marcus, as an abbreviation of 
his very name raising ideas of something terrific and) Margaret. 
cruel. His proper name was Teach, who acquired the 
cognomen as possessing in his person an alarming black | the year 1717 and °18, which terminated his profli- 
beard, probably cherished for purposes of effect to ter. | gate career, | am not enabled to say, but in this time 
rify his enemy, and as in full keeping with his black or | the MS. papers in the Logan collection, make frequent 
bloody flag. His depredations in our proper seas were | mention of him and others, as in that hateful pursuit, to 
considerably more modern than the piracies of Kid ; and | wit: 
after Blackbeard’s career was ended in 1718, there | In 1717, Jonathan Dickinson, at Philadelphia, writes, 
were many, as we shall presently show to succeed him. saying, ‘‘ The pirates have not yet quitted our coast, 
But we have, however, mention of a piracy, even ear-| and have taken one of our vessels at the cape, in which 
lier than Kid’s known piracies, even as early as his pri-| you happily did not ship my wine.” 
vateering; for very early in the rise of our infant city, ~ In August, 1718, he says, ** We have been perplexed 
one Brown, of the Assembly, a son-in-law too of the | by pirates on our coast, and at our capes, who plunder. 
Deputy Governor, Colonel Markham, was refused his | ed many of our vessels, also several from Virginia, Mary- 


seat in the House, on his alleged connexion with the | land, and New York, and some of the piratical crews 
pirates.* They doubtless found such a defenceless| are come into our province to lurk and cover them- 
place, a ready market to vend some of their spoil, and _ 


| selves.” 
the naval regulations could have had little or no means In March, 1718, he writes, ‘‘ We have account from 
to prevent clandestine commerce. The bay and river | Virginia, that two small sloops, fitted out there, and 
doubtless furnished them many a secure place in which | manned by the men-of-war’s men against Captain Teach, 
they could refit or provide their necessary supplies. | alias Blackbeard, conquered his vessel, after a bloody 
Perhaps, as jolly sailors, full of money and revelry, they | battle, and carried Teach’s head into Virginia. We 
sometimes found places even of welcome, from those | have heard too of Major Bonet and his crew, with an- 
who might choose to connive at their real character. | other crew, were hanged in South Carolina; and of one 
We find,as early as 1692, that one Babit and others, stole | Taylor, and his crew, at Providence. But this latter 
a sloop from Philadelphia, for purposes of piracy, and | wants confirmation. How these sort of men have 
also committed some thefts in the river. It was, how- | fared, in other parts, we wait to hear, For these 
ever, but a small affair, and yet, small as it was, it much | two summers, they have greatly annoyed our trade. 
excited the town. They pillaged one of my vessels, and destroyed the 
letters.” 











How long Blackbeard exercised his piracies before 





* Wilcox Phillips, who kept the inn for many years,| In another letter he writes and says, “Colonel Spots- 
at the east end of the long stone bridge leading to the | wood, Governor of Virginia, formed a design with the 
Kensington market-place, (who would now be about captain of asmall man-of-war, to send out two of their 
100 years of age,) told an aged friend of mine, that his| country sloops, with: about 50 men, to attack Captain 
grandfather, who lived on or about that spot, used to| Teach, alias Blackbeard, a pirate then at North Caro- 
tell him that a pirate had actually wintered his vessel in | lina, whom they took, and brought his head into Vir. 
the Cohocksine creek, a little above that bridge. ginia, after a bloody battle, and most of them killed and 
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wounded.”* He also adds a sentence of peculiar cha- all this through the assistance on shore of former pirates 


racter, saying, “* | have to remark, that papers and let- 
ters, taken in Blackbeard’s possession, will strongly 
affect some persons in the government of North Caro- 
lina!” 

Iu 1717, James Logan writes, saying, “We have been 
extremely pestered ‘with pirates, who now swarm in 
America, and increase their numbers ty almost every 
vessel they take—{compelling them to enter by co- 
ercion or otherwise ] If speedy care be not taken they 
will become formidable, being now at least 15C0 strong. 
They have very particularly talked of visiting this place; 
many of them being well acquainted with it, and some 
born in it, for they are generally all English, and there- 
fore know our government can make no defence.” 

In the same year he writes to the governor of New 
York, saying, **We have been very much disturbed the 
last week [in October) by the pirates. They have taken 
and plundered six or seven vessels to or from this place; 
some they took to their own use, and some they dis- 
missed, after plundering them. Some of our pegple, 
having been severs] days on board of them, had much 
free discourse with them. They say they are abcut 
800 strong at Providence, and I know not how many at 
Cape Fear, where they are making a settlement. Capt. 
Jennings, they say, is their governor-in-chief, and heads 
them in their settlement. The sloop that came on our 
coast had about 130 men, all stout fellows, ail English, 
and double armed. They said, they waited for their 
consort of 26 guns, when they designed to visit Phila- 
delphia! Some of our masters say they know almost 
every man on board—most of them having been lately 


in the river—their commander is Teach, who was here” 


a mate from Jamaica about two years ago.” In another 
letter he says, “ They are now busy about us, to lay 
ir their stores of provision for the winter.” 

In October, 1718, James Logan again writes to Col. 
Hunter, the governor of New York, by express, say ing, 
“We are now sending down a small vessel to seize thuse 
rogues, if not strengthened from sea. Weare in mani- 
fest danger here, unless the King’s ships (which seem 
careless of the matter) take some notice of us—they 
probably think a proprietary government no part of 
their charge.t¢ It is possible, indeed, that the merchants 
of New York, some of them I mean, might not be dis- 
pleased to hear we are all reduced to ashes. -[Even so 
early, it seems, ‘here were jealousies of trade!] Unless 
these pirates be deterred from coming up our rivers, by 
the fear of men-of-war outside to block them in, there 
is nothing but what we may fear from them, for that 
unhappy pardon [the same Teach, before, embraced, ] 
has given them a settled correspondence every where, 
and an opportunity [mark this!) of lodging their friends 
where they please, to come to their assistance; and no- 
where in America [mark this!], | believe, so much as in 
this town. Remember too, says he, that one of the 
capes of Delaware, and half of our bay and river, are 
under thy government.” 

Such was the picture of piracy, which once distressed 
and alarmed our forefathers, and shows in itself much of 
the cause of the numerous vague tales, we still occa- 
sionally hear of Blackbeard and the pirates. Here we 
have direct fact of his then being on the coast, well 
armed with a crew of 130 men, and waiting the arrival 
of another vessel, when he meditated a visi of rapine 
and plunder on Philadelphia itself! Think, too, of his 
crew being men generally known to captains in Phila- 
delphia—some of them born among us—others been 
lately in the river, and the whole busily concerting 
schemes to lay in their winter supply of provisions; and 


ee 
* James Logan says, Governor Spotswood had before 
sent on to Philadelphia to get proclamations printed, 
offering a generous reward for pirates. 
At that time, as J. Logan writes to John Askew, in 
London, there was a King’s ship at New York, and three 
or four in Virginia. 


among them, who had been pardoned by the Act of 
Oblivion, and, on the whole, produced such favour to 
their object, even in Philadelphia itself, surpassing any 
other town! ‘Think, too, of the alleged force of whole 
concentrated outlaws—such as 800 in Providenc; ind 
so many at Cape Fear, in North Carolinz, as to have 
their own governor! 

When we thus consider, “their friends”? thus “*lodg- 
ed among us every where,” it presents additional rea- 
sons for the ideas, of buried treasures of the pirates, 
once so very prevalent among the people, of which, I 
have presented several facts of digging tor it, under the 
head of Superstitions. They believing that Blackbeard 
and his accomplices, buried money and plate in numer. 
ous obscure places near the rivers; and sometimes, if 
the value was great, they killed a prisoner near it, so 
that his ghost might keep his vigils there, and terrify 
those who might approach. Those immediately con- 
nected with pirates might keep their own secrets, but 
as they might have children and connexions about, it 
might be expected to become the talk of their posterity 

; in future years, that their fathers bad certain concealed 
means of extravagant living; they may have hieard them 
talk mysteriously, among their accomplices, of going to 
retired places for concealed things, &e. In short, if 
given men had participation in the piracies, it was but 
natural that their proper posterity should get some 
hints, under reserved and mysterious circumstances, of 
hidden treasure, if it existed. Certainly it was once 
much the expectation and the talk of the times; for in- 
stance, they very old two story house, at the north-east 
corner of Second street and Gray’s alley (i. e. Morris’ 
alley), originally built for Stephen Anthony, in digging 
its cellar they found there a pot of money, supposed 
to have been buried by the pirates, This story I 
heard from several very aged persons, I have stated, 
elsewhere, the fact of finding another pot of money in 
Spruce street, near Frant street. 

| 








THE LETTINGS. 


Allotment of Rail Road Sections. 


No. No. 

22 Parsons, Gearhart & Co, 42 John M’Govern. 

23 Dan’! Dougherty & Co. 43 Wisler & M’ Mullin. 
24 Parsons, Gearhart & Co. 44 Scofield & Pearson. 
25 Hambright &Slaymaker.45 do do 

26 Gray & Fitzpatrick. 46 P. Richardson, 

27 J. C. Lessing & Co. 47 J. & R. Pim. 

28 George Morrison. 48 Peter Conner. 

29 Benj. F. Houston & Co. 49 Alexander Scott. 

39 Houston, Hamilton & 2 50 J. P. & J. Dougherty. 
51 Perry & Printup. 

52 Patrick Brady. 


Houston. 
31 James Kearney. 
32 Jacob Carncross. 53 Spencer,Reilly& Darwin 
33 Juhn Trego & Co. 54 Rt. & J. M’Grann, 
34 Daniel Young. 55 do 
35 Lynch & Campbell. 
36 Benijah Barker. 
37 Patrick J. Reddy. 
38 A‘iam Young. 59 Philip Duffy. 
39 Michael Malone. 80 George Clark. 
| 40 John Morrow, 81 do 
41 Enoch Moore. 
Allotment of Bridges. 
Schuylkill bridge—Le Baron & Hiester. 
Little Brandywine—Amos Campbell. 
Big Brandy wine— Wilton, Houston & Co. 
Valley creek—Petrikin, Lee, Paxton & Co. 
Pequea creek—Moore, Ott & Moore, 
No. 10 on section 24 Jacob Harris, 
1l do 24 Parsons, Gearhart & Co. 
12 do 26 do do do 
15 do $1 Joseph Hunt. 
17 .d@ 8 . de 


56 Gossler, Mifflin & Co. . 
57 Cook, Delano & Co, 
58 James Smith. ° 
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No.18 do 53 George Boyer. 
19 do 64 Josepts Hunt. 
Allotment of Culverts. 


Section 22, Culvert No.1 Parsons, Gearhart & Co. 


23 do 1 Lloyd, Martin & Co, 
23 do 2 do do do. 
28 do 1 Daniel Richardson. 
30 do 1 do 

31 do 1 Samuel Hopkins. 
31 do 2 do 

33 do 1 J. & J. M’Cartney. 
34 do 1 Evans, Lloyd & Co. 
35 do 1 Daniel Richardson. 
38 do 1 Buffington & Co, 
39 do 1 do 

40 do 1 Danie! Richardson. 
40 do 1 do 

41 do 1 do 

42 do 1 do 

48 do 1 William Mace. 

48 do 2 do 

49 do 1 do 

49 do 2 do 

52 do 1 Wilton & Houston. 
53 do 1 Daniel Richardson. 
55 do 1 T. H. B. Jacobs. 
56 do 1 Gossler & Co. 

56 do 2 do 

57 do 1 Brinton Jacobs. 

58 do 1 Porter & Mosher. 
58 do 2 dv 

58 do 3 do 

58 do 4 do 

59 do 1J. & J. M’Cartney. 
59 do 2 do 

59 do 3 do 


COLUMBIA AND PHILADELPHIA RAIL-WAY. 


Inclined plane at Columbia—Mulleson, Lowry & Odell. 
Culvert over Shawnee run— do do do. 


Preparing and laying Rails. 

Stone sills for a single track—1L0 miles westward from 
intersection of Vine and Broad street, Philadelpbia— 
Robison, Carr & Co. 

Stone blocks for a single track—End of 10th mile to 
end of 20th on eastern section—Alex. Provest, Som- 
ersand A. Morara. 

Stone sills for a single track—West end of Big Cones- 
toga bridge, to'a point 7 miles from the canal basin 
at Columdia—Fagan & Toner. 

Stone sills for a single track—From canal basin at Co- 
lumbia to a point 7 miles eastward from the same— 
William Ritter & Co. 

The above contractors, on their respective divisions, 
to furnish broken stone, set the rails, dig the trenches, 
and do all the other work except furnishing the iron 
plates and nails, 

No allotments were made for furnishing iron castings, 
nails, &c, 

PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 
Aqueduct at Swatara—Evans, Moore & Evans. 
Outlet locks at Columbia—Guilford, M’Cullough & 
Anderson. 
Lif: locks, 6 and 7—Lawrence & I. Johnson, 
Culverts at Haldeman’s—A. P. & C. Provest, 


Canal Sections. 
No. No. | 
1 Daniel Dougherty. 9 Case & Downer. 
2 Juseph Peacock. 10 John C. Lessig. 
3 do 11 Bishop, Scofield & 


4 James M’Closkey. Pierson. g 
5 M.Gardner & J. Demuth.12 Adam Young. 

6 Wm. Neal & G. Hughes. 13 Lathrop, Wilber & Treat. 
7 John Kelley, (Marietta.)14 Arthur M’Lear. 

8 Lathrop, Wilber & Treat.15 Edward Fabrique. 


16 John & Felix Murray. 20 John Dougherty. 


17 do 21 Michael Burke. 
18 Jas. Fagan, Dougherty 2 A. Herman Sutton. 
& Hopkins. B. Patrick Curran. 


19 George Blattenberger. C. Jeremiah Kirk. 
Culvert on section A.—Evans, Moore & Evans. 
Lock-houses—Schott & Roberts. 

Bridges over Canal. 
Farm bridge on No.1 A. P. & C. Provest. 
2 


Road do do 
Do do 3 do 
Do do 4 Harris & Fleury. 
Do do 5 do 

Farm do 6 do 
Do do 7 Kauffelt & Co, 
Do do 8 do 
Do do il do 
Du do 12 Wilber & Treat. 
Do do 13 do 

Road do 14 do 

Farm do 15 Engle & Haughey. 
Do (two)do 16 co 
Do do 18 John Cameron. 
Do do 20 do 


Three bridges near Middletown—Boyer & Jenkins. 
Bridge on Walnut street, Marietta—S. Hopkins & Co. 
[Columbia Spy. 





FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


President and Directors of-the Camden and Amboy 
Rail Road and Transportation Company. 

Grextiemen—aAs the period for the appointment of 
a new Board of Directors has arrived, and the trust re- 
posed in the present Board, must be renewed or com. 
mitted to other hands, they feel it incumbent on them 
to state, for the information of the stockholders, the 
present situation of the affairs of the Company, and 
their future prospects, 

Soon sfter their organization, the Directors employ- 
ed Major John Wilson to make the necessary surveys 
and estimates preparatory to fixing the location of the 
road, Having the fullest confidence in the talents and 
integrity of Major Wilson, who had long and deserved- 
ly ranked among the first of his profession, the Direc- 
tors confided to him the charge of selecting such assis- 
tants as he might deem expedient and necessary to 
effect the most speedy completion of the werk. Two 
efficient corps of Engmeers were organized by him, 
and on the 16th of June last, commenced, from each 
extremity of the line, exploratory surveys of the inter- 
mediate country. The Company, as. well as the Engi- 
neers, confidently hoped that the surveys might be 
completed and the route determined upon by the first 
of September. Experience has shown the fallacy of 
this calculation. The route had never been surveyed; 
neither the Engineers or the Directors possessed any 
other information respecting it, than the genera! im- 
pression of those who resided in that section of the 
state. It was supposed that the best route would be 
found on a line running considerably to the east of a 

| direct course, in the vicinity of Morestown, Mount 
Holly, &c., and near the head waters of the numerous 
streams which empty into the Deluware, and the branch- 
es of which intersect the whole of the interior of the 
county of Burlington, Under this impression the Engi- 
neers commenced their labours. The instruments soon 
detected the errors into which the community and the 
company had fallen, acting under this conviction. The 
general level of the country proved to be much more 
elevated than was anticipated. Its continual elevations 
and depressions were found to be extremely unfavour- 
able for rail road purposes, and although in many cases 
imperceptible to the eye, yet the difference of ultitude 
was so great as to require extensive cuttings and heavy 
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embankments to preserve a proper level. In the vici- 
nity of the head waters of Black’s, Crosswick’s and 
Doctor’s creeks, these difficulties accumulated so as to 
increase to an appalling extent the expense of construc- 
ting the road even at a very high grade, which must de- 
stroy much of its effective usefulness. Numerous lines 
were run, and the instruments passed over an extent of 
several hundred miles, with a hope that a route might 
be found avoiding these difficulties. 

In exploring the banks of the Crosswick’s a very fa- 
vourable point for crossing it below its conjunction with 
Doctor’s creek, was sliscovered. An experimental line 
gave assurance that a more western route would escape 
many of the former obstacles, A more accurate survey 
lec to resulis exceeding the most sanguine expectations 
of the Directors. It was discovered that by passing 
from the Crosswick’s through the borough of Borden- 
town, and thence down the western point of the high 
ridge above alluded to, (which is there contracted toa 
width of about 3 miles) to the mouth of Crafi’s creek, 
the table lands could be attained at a very easy grade, 
and all difficulties overcome on that portion of the line. 
Below Craft’s creek none exists, and the Directors feel 
great confidence in asserting that the route determined 
upon is excelled by none, if equalled by any of the same 
extent in the world, either in directness, or in the facility 
and economy with which the road may be constructed. 
The soil is peculiarly favourable. It is alluvial, and 
consists of a loam or sand easily excavated, and afford- 
ing the most desirable foundation, being but slightly 
acted upon by the frosts. The road throughout the 
whole line is very level, seldom deviating from it twenty 
feetto the mile. The cuttings and embankments are. 
very limited in their extent, and confined to the broken | 
grounds in the vicinity of Amboy and the Crosswick’s, 


city, to about eighty-sia miles. The distance from Cam- 
den to Amboy, on a direct line drawn upon the map, 
from point to point, is 60 miles. The whole of the de- 
viations of the line therefore increases its length but 
one mile and ten chains. It runs through Burlington, 
Bordentown, Hightstown, (near Cranberry) Spottswood 
and South River, and about equi distant from Mount 
Hoily, Columbus, Allentown, and several other popu- 
lous towns on one side, and Trenton, Princetown, New 
Brunswick, &c. on the other, from which branches may 
be constructed with the utmost facility, as the exigen- 
cies of the respective places may require. It approzch- 
es the Delaware so nearly at Burlington and Borden- 
town, ‘that a junction with the Delaware may be formed 
at each of these places, and thus during the summer 
season offer a choice to the traveller either to sfart 
trom Camden, or proceed thus far by steam boat, as his 
fancy or convenience may dictate. It commences on 
the Delaware, directly opposite to the city of Philadel. 
phia, and terminates at Amboy, accessible by water at 
all times from New York, and in a direct line between 
the two cities, It may be continued to the Hudson 
either by crossing to Perth Amboy, and thence through 
Woodbridge, Elizabeth, Newark, &c. or by a line pass- 
ing through New Brunswick, and intersecting it in the 
vicinity of Cranberry, either of which would offer an 
extremely direct line to Philadelphia. 

The Port of Philadelphia, if not actually closed by 
ice during the winter months, is liable to such serious 
obstructions from it as to render it extremely precarious 
for vessels to enter the Delaware during that season.— 
This is peculiarly injurious to the European trade of that 


| city, and has transferred a large portion of it to New 


York. Amboy affords one of the finest harbours of the 
Union. A vessel may arrive at, or depart from it, when 


and 2 portion of ihe line in the neighborhood of Camden. | she cannot from New York. The Raritan Bay is open 
From the point three miles below the Pennshawken to | at all seasons of the year. During the past very inclem- 
Craft’s creek, a «listance of twenty-one miles, nature ent winter the steam boat plying to Amboy has not, in 
has almost forestalled the Engmecr. The country ap- | a single instance, been prevented by ice from perform. 
proaches so nearly to a level, that the removal of the | ing her passage. This rail road will connect that port 
trifling inequalities which always exist upon the surface | with the city of Philadelphia, by a rapid and cheap line 
of the soil, wiil furnish the grade of the road. In fact, | of communication, and thus give a stability and security 
the only serious expenses to be incurred on this portion | to the commerce of that enterprising city heretofore un- 
of the route will be the bridges over the streams that | known. The Directors have secured the property at 
intersect it, and which aré crossed at the most favour- Amboy, so as to enable the company to have the Docks 


able points. ‘Ivhe estimate of the Engineer for grading 
and preparing the whole line of the road for the rails, | 
inclusive of the bridges, is $235,935 34. The Direc- 
tors feel great confidence that this estimate will be more 
than adequate to the completion of that portion of the 
work, as great care has been taken by the Engineers 
to make liberal allowances for all possible contingencies. 
The estimate for that portion of the route which lies 
between Bordentown and South river, is a fraction over 
$83,000. Contracts for it have been made and are now 
nearly completed, fur a fraction over $64,000, reducing 
the actual cost more than $19,000 below the estimate. 
‘Lhe same result has occurred in all the other contracts 
made, or work done by the company. But the advan- 
tages of the location do not rest alone on these import- 
ant considerations. The object tor which this company 
was incorporated, as expressed in their charter, is—‘*‘to 
perfect an expeditious and complete line of communi- 
cation from Philadelphia to New York.” They must 
look to the travelling between these places for their 
revenue principatly. It was, therefore, of the first im- 
pataees to obtain the most direct route. Experience 
demon-trated in England the great importance of 
approaching as nearly as possible to a straight line, 
where locomotive power is intended to be applied, and 
the serious impediments arising from curvatures in the 
line. In the line as located few exist, and those are so 
gradual as to be equal to a straight line for all ner 
purposes. In several instances the line runs for many 








under their own control, and afford every facility for 
transferring merchandise to and from the rail road. A 
vessel of the largest class may be moored at the dock 
of the company, and her cargo transferred directly to 
the cars, or receivec from them, without any interve- 
ning expense. They have adopted the same course at 
Camden, and purchased an extensive front on the Del- 
aware, so that the company may at all times enjcy the 
exclusive authority over the property at the two ex- 
tremes of the road, and at their pleasure extend or vary 
their operations as necessity or convenience shall dic- 
tate. 

The applicants for this charter were aware of the pro- 
jects which had been conceived by some of crossing the 
Delaware above, and descending its western bank with 
the road, It was not until it had becn duly consider- 
ed, that the present route was applied for. Mature re- 
flection, and a full investigation of the subject, have sat- 
isied the Directors of the wisdom of this decision. — 
They are led to this conclusion without reference to the 
difference of expense, and the difficulties which must 
necessarily accrue in harmonizing the views of the Le- 
gislatures of the two States, and the improbability that 
New Jersey would consent to divide the profits of this 
right of way with her sister state, which she may exclu- 
sively enjoy by confining it to her own territory. Itis 
from a conviction that the present termination is de- 
cidedly preferable to any other that could have been 
selected. If the road had been brought down on the 


miles without a single deviation from its course. From | opposite side, it must necessarily have terminated in the 
Camden to Amboy, the road will be 61 miles and ten | outskirts of the city, and more than two miles from the 
chains, thus reducing the whole distance from city to | centre of business. It would be impracticable to carry 
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it down the present streets without such inconveniences 
to the road and to the free enjoyment of the passage of 
the streets as would never be tolerated by the citizens, 
or tound to be of any practical use to the proprietors of 
the road. Passengers as well as merchandise would re- 
quire some additional conveyance to reach their desti- 
nation, which must be attended with very considerable 
trouble and delay, as well as expense, By terminating 
the road at Camden, passengers or goods may be land- 
ed by the buats of the company at any wharf in the city 
without additional expense. It is believed that with 
the improvements which may be made, little or no de- 
lay will be expertenced in crossing the river, even in 
the season of ice, as steam boats may be so constructed 
as to ply from Camden to the city at all seasons of the 
year. 

The company are incorporated as a transportation 
company, as well as for the construction of a rail road. 
It will be perceived that they are required to provide 
suitable steam and other vessels at the two extremities 
of the road, so as to complete the line from city to city. 
Under these circumstances, it is of the first importance 
to the company aot only that they shall be prepared to 
carry their passengers through, but that they shall avoid 
all injurious rivalry with other companies on the respec- 
tive waters. ‘Fhe Directors have therefore made an 
equitable arrangement with the proprietors of the two 
lines of steam boats now plying on the Delaware and 
Raritan, by which the Rail Road Company are to be- 
come the purchasers of the boats at their just and equit- 
able value. This agreement will be consummated as 
soon as the company are prepared to form a line across 
the state. The present line will then cease to exist, 
and the profits of the whole travelling and transporta- 
tion immediately flow into the treasury of tle company. 
With this view, it became all-important to expedite as 
much as possible that portion of the road lying between 
the waters of the two rivers, as the completion of the 
track across would enable the company to enjoy a very 
large portion of their whole estimated revenue, when 
but little more than half the work was completed, and 
thus relieve the stockholders from the discouraging ef- 
fects of protracted and continued expenditures, without 
any return. The whole line therefore from Borden- 
town to Amboy, was placed under contract as soon as 
practicable, with the exception of one or two sections, 
including the hills above alluded to, near Amboy, which 
it was thought most prudent to retain under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the company, that the speedy 
completion of the route might be secured. The grad- 
ing was to have been completed on or before the first 
of May, by the terms of the contracts, which in most 
instances will be effected: some few of the sections, 
however, will not be finished by that time, in conse- 
quence of the extreme severity of the winter. The 
whole will be completed early in the summer, and as 
the materialsare ready to commence laying rails, the 
Directors hope to complete a track across the state du- 
ring the present season. 

Although, for the reasons assigned, the principal 
force has been employed on this part of the line, the 
Directors do not wish it to be understood that they 
have exclusively directed their attention toit. It was 
deemed utterly impracticable to complete the whole line 
the present season. The upper section can be made 
to yield a large revenue whilst the Delaware is free 
from icé, as above stated without the lower end. The 
lower section can be made productive to a very limited 
extent, until the whole of the line is finished. The 
policy of the company could not be mistaken. It was, 
if possible, to commence transporting across the state 
the present season, and certainly to be prepared for the 
opening of the next spring. It is equally palpable, that 
the whole line should be completed by the succeeding 
winter, that the line of communication once commenc- 
ed, should not be broken up when the ice should pre- 
vent the boats from reaching Bordentown. Hence it is 
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proposed to grade the road from Camden to Borden- 
town, that it may settle during next winter, and be 
properly prepared for laying the rails the ensuing sum- 
mer, when experience shall have taught the best mode 
of constructing the road. The work has been com- 
menced in the vicinity of Camden, and several miles 
between Cooper’sand Pennshawken creeks are already 
nearly completed. By the close of the present season 
it is supposed that the grading of the whole line may 
be completed. It is anticipated that a track may be 
laid so as to admit of the passage of cars from Camden 
to Amboy by the close of the year 1832, which it is be- 
lieved will be within a shorter period of time than any 
similar work of the same extent has ever been achiev- 
ed in. 

Next to the location of the route, the question of the 
first importance was the description of road to be made 
and the power tobe used uponit. The Directors were 
unanimously ofthe opinion, that to fulfil the objects 
of the charter, the road ought to be of the most perma- 
nent character, and the motive power of the most uni- 
form and rapid description, provided the expense was 
not thereby too greatly enhanced. ‘These were ques- 
tions that could not be solved inthis country. The 
enormous expense incurred in the construction of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Road was such as to forbid 
any attempt at a work of that description, unless 
the cost could be greatly diminished. The subject was 
one of such importance as to require, in the opinion of the 
Directors, a particular examination of that work and a 
view of its practical advantages and disadvantages, when 
in operation, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
this expense was necessarily incident to the work, 
and how far it might be deviated from, with advantage 
to the Company. The merits and capacities of the lo- 
comotive engines too, were matters of experiment and 
mere newspaper rumour. In October last, the Presi- 
dent of the company sailed for England, for the purpose 
of obtaining the necessary information on these points, 
from personal observation. Mr. Stevens has just re- 
turned, and during his absence has visited all the works 
of a similar description in Great Britain. From the fa- 
cilities afforded him by the different companies there, 
it is believed, that he has possessed himself of all the 
information that can be obtained on the subject. The 
result of this examination is a conviction that the road 
may be constructed of the most permanent materials, 
and in the most perfect manner, for a sum entirely 
within the limits of the views of the company and their 
resources. Although the cost of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Road is so great, yet a very large portion 
of their expenses have accrued from causes that do not 
exist in the present case. A reference to the items 
comparing the aggregate of their expenditures, will at 
once remove all apprehensions on this subject. It will 
be perceived, that their charges for law and parliamen- 
tary expenses, for surveyings, for the land over which 
the road passed and for bridging, tunnelling, excava- 
tions and embankments in preparing the line for the 
rails, amounting to more than £550,000 sterling.— 
While the iron rails, the stone blocks and sleepers, and 
formation of the road, inclusive of broken stone, laying 
the rails, &c.amounting to but about £109,000 sterling. 
The tunnel, chat moss, bridge, and cutting and embank- 
ing accounts only, amounting to nearly £400,G00 ster- 
ling. The estimate for the like services on the present 
line is,'as before stated, but $235,935 34. Supposing, 
however, that the residue of the work will cost the 
same as the Liverpool and Manchester Road, per mile, 
(as it will be twice the distance) it will amount to £218,.- 
000 sterling, or say, $918,000, which will give in round 
numbers, $1,204,000, for the whole cost of a double 
track of the most perfect character. From the con- 
tracts already made for iron and other materials, the 
Directors feel safe in assuming that the most approved 
wrought iron rails, with the best stone foundation, may 
be laid for a sum,not exceeding $8,000 per mile for a sin- 
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gle track, (exclusive of grading) which will be within | 
the above calculation, based upon the actual expendi- 
tures of the Liverpool and Manchester company. It has | 
been determined therefore to construct the road in the | 
most substantial manner. It is not, however, ceemed | 
prudent immediately to do so over the embankments, 
as the newly formed, earth will for sometime continue | 
to settle to a greater or less extent, in proportion to the | 
height, and destroy the level of the road, To avoid the 
great loss of revenue that would occur from waiting for | 
the embankments to become completely consolidated, | 
the Directors have determined to lay the rails over | 
them at first on wood, so that the line may at all times 
be readily adjusted, and when the road becomes firm, 
their place supplied by the permanent track. The 
same course has been adopted on the Liverpool road, | 
about 14 miles of which is still on a wooden foundation | 
The Directors have determined upon laying a single 
track in the first instance, for a variety of reasons, the | 
most obyious of which is, that all the materials for the 
second track may be transported upon it, and very con- 
siderably diminish the expense. It will require some | 
time also for the embankments to settle, so as to jus- | 
tify the laying of the permanent double track. No in- | 
convenience can arise from this course. The travelling 
upon the road must always be connected with a me 
of steam boats at one end, and for a time at both. It 
must, therefore, be periodical; and it will be attended 
with no difficulty to arrange the times of starting and 
rates of travelling of the cars, so as not to interfere in 
the slightest degree with their transit, by doubling 
the line and having the necessary turnouts in suitable 
places. 

As the Directors have decided upon constructing the 
most permanent description of road, they have also de- 
termined upon using the Locomotive engine. It is import- 
tant on this road not only to attain the greatest degree of 
velocity that may safely be arrived at, but also that there | 
should be the greatest degree of uniformity in arrivals 
and departures,that the commercial world may with cer- 
tainty calculate upon the time required to perform the 
passage. With a locomotive engine, it is believed that 
an average of 15 miles to the hour may be attained, with 
security to the road as wellas to the passengers. A 
greaterspeed may be attained at an increased expense. 
In England, 30 miles have been run with an engine in 
68 minutes, and their average performance with pas- 
sengers from Liverpool to Manchester is 1} hours. At 
this rate a passenger may be carried from Camden to 
Amboy in less than four hours, and from thence tu New 
York in wo, making the whole trip in siz hours, which 
it is thought will be found to be sufficiently rapid for 
all useful practical purposes. 

The surprise and gratification experienced during 
the latter part of last year from the rapid motion of the 
locomotive engines, has been more than equalled du- 
ring the present season by its wonderful capacity for 
propelling ponderous loads. It was apprehended that 
a power which thus almost annihilated time and space 
by its celerity, would lose its magic force when applied 
to heavy burthens, and that however gaily it might sport 
with its fanciful train of passage cars, it would become 
useless, if not entirely powerless, when employed for 
the more humble purposes of the merchant,the manufac- 
turer, and the agriculturalist. These doubts huve been 
removed, and the capacity of the locomotive engine for 
transporting heavy goods on a railway, with economy 
and dispatch, fairly established. A single engine with- 
out assistance (except up the inclined plane, ) has drawn 
from Liverpool to Manchester, in 2 hours and 35 min- 
utes, 107 tons of Merchandise, wirich, with the 50 wag- 
ons on which it was drawn,constituted a gross weight of 
about 150 tons; thus performing the journey with this 
enormous load at the rate of 12 miles per hour! — 
The amount of coke consumed on the passage, 
was 12 cwt.1 qr.4lbs. Suppose, however, a ton of | 
our best anthracite coal should be required to perform | 
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the same duty, two tons would supply an engine of 
similar power from Camden to Amboy, making but 
about 9 cts. per ton fuel for the whole distance, or 14 
miles per ton per mile, The Directors do not feel it 
necessary, however, to pursue the investigation as to the 


| relative merits of railways and canals for heavy transpor- 


tation. By the recent act of the Legislature consolid- 
ating the work of the company with that of the canal, it 
has become wholly unimportant which of the two modes 
of communication shall have the preference in certain 
cases, as the united companies will have both. As the 


| Directors of the Canal Company have devoted their at- 


tention more exclusively to that magnificent project 
which has so long engrossed the attention of the com- 
munity, and occupied so large a portion of public fa- 
vour, the Directors refer themselves to the report which 
may be anticipated from them for full and accurate ine 
formation on the subject, and a more ample develop- 
ment of the advantages which will result from the com- 
bined operations of the two companies. 

With regard to the revenue to be derived from the 
work, the Directors do not feel justified in hazarding 
an opinion beyond that which is based upon a know- 
ledge of the present intercourse between the two cities. 
From the information obtained and possessed by them 
on this subject; they feel safe in asserting that the re- 
ceipts from regular passengers and light freight through, 
may be set down at $500,000 per annum. | is presum- 
ed, that the novelty and facility of this mode of inter- 
course will very much increase the travelling, but to 
what extent experience alone can prove. Buta very 
few years since, two or three stage coaches which re- 
quired two or three days for the performance of the 


journey, were the only public conveyance from Phila- 


delphia to New York. The contrast between these and 
the long train of coaches which now daily pass between 
the differeut steam boats, is perhaps not more striking, 
than that which will be presented between the present 
time and a few years hence when this rail-way shall be 
in successful operation. Speculation on the subject 
would be uprofitable, but there are some sources of re- 
venue which must be tributary to this road, and which 
it is considered proper to point out, as they are local 
and may not be withinthe knowledge of many of the 
Stockholders. The great inequality in the quantity, 
quality and price of the vegetable and fruit markets of 
New York and Philadelphia, is familiar to all who are 
acquainted with those cities. The light and genial soil 
of Western Jersey is admirably adapted to such produc- 
tions. It yiel’sto the influence of a vernal sun and 
shoots forth its herbage long before the more obdurate 
soil in the vicinity of New York manifests any signs of 
vegetation. Philadelphia is not only sooner but much 
more bountifully supplied than New York, but it has its 
limits, anda great portion of the land above alluded to 
is not now profitably employed for want of a market. 
With all the disadvangtages and expense attendant up- 
on the transportation on the common roads, a very large 
amount of produce is annually sent from that section of 
the State of New York. Some estimate of the import- 
ance of this trade may be made from the fact, that about 
2000 bushels of peaches alone have been sent fiom 
thence in one day to the steamboats for New York, at 
an expense of about 40 cents per bushel, or $800 per 
day. Itis true thisis but temporary, and confined to 
the season for that fruit, but as the road runs through 
the very centre of that garden region, and opens to it 
the New York market, it is apprehended that the trans- 
portation will not be confined to fruit only, but extend 
to every species of vegetables, In fact, with the cheap- 
ness and facility of transit afforded by this rail road, it is 
not hazarding too much to say, that New Jersey must 
supply, not only the city of New York, but the whole 
shores of the Hudson, and the Sound, and its tributary 
waters, with its products. It will offer in return equal con- 
veniences for supplying Philadelphia with the various 
articles of Northern produce, and afford a prolific 
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source Ofrevenue to the company, in thus equalizing joint final settlement of their accounts, charging them- 


the markets. 

The disbursements of the company for the past year, 
as appears from the accounts of the treasurer, amount *o 
$199,905 72. This sum includes all the expenditures 
of the company, up to the present time, forthe engi- 
neer department, the land on the line of the road, and 
at the commencenent and termination, tor depots for 
lumber and other materials purchased, (inclusive of 
$3,000 paid in England for iron not yet received,) and 
for the excavations and embankments made. About 
two-thirds of the whole estimates for grading, is for that 
portion of the line which is now under contract, and 
nearly completed, as before stated. 

In conclusion, the directors have to congratulate the 
stockholders upon the success which has heretofore at- 
tended their labours. In the progress of the work, some 
natural obstacles have been encountered, which requir- 
ed patience and perseverance to overcome, but they 
have been surmounted. Delays have occurred from 
difficulties of a different character, which have been in- 
terposed by some of the proprietors of the land on the 
line. It was impossible to meet the wishes of all in the 
location, hence some have been dissatisfied on that ac- 
count, and assigned that as a reason for their opposition 
to the work. With few exceptions, however, these ob- 
jections have been removed, and satisfactory arrange- 
ments made for the purchase of the soil, without the 
necessity of resorting to the provisions of the charter to 

rocure a title. Where negotiation has failed, the law 
es been resorted to, and the directors feel assured, 
that the period is rapidly approaching, when they shall 
be permitted to devote their undivided energies to the 
prosecution of their labours on the line. 
ROBERT L. STEVENS, President. 
J. H. Sroan, Secretary. 
Camden, April 28, 1851. 








LAW CASES. , 
John Redlion and Jacob Redlion vs. Thomas Woolverton. 


FEIGNED ISSUE. 


This was a somewhat novel case, and the following 
facts, which were principally agreed upon, constituted 


the whole of the case. Michael Redlion, by his last 
Will and Testament, bequeathed to his son Christian, 
a considerable sum of money, the issues of which were 
to be paid him during his life, and at his death the prin- 
cipal to go to his children—but if he died without law- 
ful issue, then the same was to go to the other children 
of the said Michael. Christian was married to Catha- 
rine Stout, in the spring of 1825, and died on the first 
day of November, 1825. His widow Catharine, was 
married to Thomas Woolveiton, the Deft. on the 16th 
of March, 1826, and on the 14th of September, 1826, 
the said Catharine had ason born, who is now living. 
Who was the father of the child, the first or last hus- 
band, was the question forthe jury. Christian Redlion 
committed suicide, and from his death to the birth of the 
child, was 10 months and 14 days, And from the mar- 
riage of the widow to Woolverton, to the birth of the 
child, 6 months, The Piffs. were brothers of the de- 
ceased, and entitled to the aforesaid principal, in the 
event of liis dying without issue. Many ancient and cu- 
rious authorities were cited by the counsel on both sides. 
The Court charged the Jury in favor of the PIff. and 
against the child, and the Jury brought in a verdict ac- 
cordingly. H. Chapman for PIff., M’Dowell for Deft. 


Margaret & George Piper, by their Guardian, vs. Jacob 
Kackline, Surviving Execulor of George Piper, dec. 
This was an action brought by the PIffs. grand chil- 

dren of the Testator, to recover a Legacy of $100, un- 

der the following circumstances, which are of great im- 

portance to Executors and Administrators. On the 

26th April, 1826—J. Kachline, (Deft.) and Frederick 

Piper, who were the Executors of the dec’d., filed a 












selves with a joint balance for distribution. Some time 
in the fall of the same year Frederick Piper died insol- 
vent. This suit was brought in the year 1829, and thé 
defence set up by the surviving Executor, was that this 
identical $100 was in the hands ot the dee’d. Executor, 
It was proved that on the first of April, 1826, before the 
filing of said settlement, that said $100 did go into the 
hands of said Frederick. The Court laid down the law 
to be against the Deft. however, hard the case might be 
—that he was concluded by his joint settlement, and that 
where Executors and Administrators file a joint settle. 
ment, charging themselves with a joint balance—both 
or either are liable to Legatees. The Court however, 
said that in certain cases if application were made in a 
reasonable time, the Court would grant relief—but a 
lapse of three years is not a reasonable time. Verdict 
for PIff.—M’ Dowell for PIff., H. Chapman and Bethell 
for Deft.— Doylestown Intelligencer. 


Meeting at Ithica on the proposed Rail Road. 

A convention of delegates from several counties in 

this state and Pennsylvania, met at Ithica on the 11th 
ult. The following resolutions were passed according 
to notice: 
Resolved, That we view with great satisfaction the 
exerticns which are making by the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, to construct a rail road from the Lackawanna 
river, and that we will unite with them in an applica- 
tion to the legislature of the state of New York, to ob- 
tain a charter for a rail road from the termination of 
theirs, forming a junction, at Owego, with the Ithaca 
and Owego rail road; thereby forming a continuous 
roxd from the coal beds to the Cayuga Lake. 

Resolved, That the introduction of Lackawanna coal 
into the old western district of the state of New York 
at such a price, that the farmer, manufacturer, and mhe- 
chanic, can substitute it for wood, and use it in their 
dwellings, factories, and workshops, merits the attention 
and exertions of every well-wisher to his country, 

Resolved, That the contemplated improvement, and 
the southern termination of the Iackawanna rail road 
at the navigable feeder of the North Branch canal in 
the state of Pennsylvania, is highly important, as it will 
enable us to transport gypsum, salt, lime, and the pro- 
duce of the farmer, at all seasons of the year, to the 
Wyoming valley, and diffuse them through the Penn- 
sylvania canals, over the richest and fairest parts of that 
state. — New York paper. 

Shad.—Great numbers of this delicious fish have 
been caught with seins below the Nanticoke dam, du- 


.ting the last two weeks. In one day upward of 500 were 


taken, besides a number that were caught with hooks, 

No attempt has been made to catch shad above the 
dam, it being generally believed that this structure is 
impassible tothem. This, however, is incorrect. In 
a clear day numbers of them have been seen struggling 
against the torrent in the schute, many of which were 


force! back, while others succeeded in getting through. 
— Wilkesbarre Democrat. : : : 


—_—_—_— 


; 7 , WILLIAMSPORT, May 25. 
Lighining.—During the storm on Friday last, the 
dwelling of Mrs. Grier, in this borough, was struck by 
lightning. The fluid passed down the stair case into the 
cellar, shattering the boards of the ceiling in its course. 
Several of the family were in the back part of the house 
at the time, but fortunately received no in jury.—Chron. 





(cp The weather, during the whole of the week, has 


been oppressively warm, and very dry. The thermome- 
ter has indicated 86° to 973° in the shade. On one day 
this week, water exposed to the sun, in a wooden buck- 
et, acquired the temperature of 105°. 
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NAMES __ SS CWHITE PERSONS. 
OF MALES. : 1 v3 

Towns, Boroughs, and c | ms St oe s/s|6S); 3) 8)3s/Sls) ¢ - 

en = S e |g S Sisis | Sicgizis) & re 

N "3 | } j= me 

CAMBRIA CouNTY. | » | S| & | S| S|5| s/s | S|Ss|/s) s | 2 
Conemaugh township, - 232; 153) 93,92 337| 144] 70} 40] 18) 4] 0} 1) 216| 136 
Town of Conemaugh, - 45 33 12) 24 139| 46, 18 5| 4; 0} 1} 0) 35) 16 
Cambria township, —- 66, 68) 46 35 55| 45] 20) 23) 17) 7; 010) 66 61 
Borough of Ebensburg, $1} 22] 11} 16 26] 18 9 3) 2 3/0/0) 26 10 
Town of Munster, - 7 10 6 2 9| 6 2 3} 1) Of 0} OF 14) 14 
Jackson township, - 69} 39 21 21} 41) 25) 19 6 3} 2} 0} OG} 47} 28 
Clearfield do - 55| 40 29 12) 23} 21]; 23) 9 8& S| 1] OF 47\ 38 
Allegheny do . 86, 69} 52) 47] 55} 48/° 25] 22) 18) 3/3) 2) 76 55 
Town of Loretta, - 4 5 3 7 8 3 2 6 OF 2 0} O} 3 1 
Susquehanna township, 96} 52 51 29] 41/ 43] 27] 18 8} 21110) 85 70 
Summerhill do . 71 75 44 S7| 69} 55) 23} 19) 12) 4 0) 0) 89 65 
780} 566] 386] 318) 803| 454] 238) 154) 91) 30/6 3| 706} 494 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY. ——_——_|—_| — | — |---| + — | —— 

Decatur township, - 33| 20 19 25, 24 11) 8 3S S| 410'0 32 24 
Bradford do , 85} 44, 44) 37] 48; 29) 21] 14, 7 3!0\0) 57) 26 
Becarie do 50; 30} 33] 26 40/ 26 13} 12] 8] oo, ol] 53] — 29) 
Cest do . 54, 45] 27} 30} 33} 34) 18} 13) 5) 1] 0] 0) 59) 47 
Pike do . 77; 66, 59] 46] 63} 46] 29! 17/ 10] 9/1] 0) 77| 65 
Lawrence do . 74, 49} 41} 33] 68] 32) 30) 15) 6| 9Q| Oo} O 70| 56 
Covington do : m7 3} 25] 18 7) 9} O| 3} o}0} 19) 25) 
Gibson do 34} 37) 21/ 22) 47] 26 7 9) 4} 3}ajo) 45) ~— 28 
Fox do . 47; 32] 18] 20) 34} 32) 15] 5 10) 9 1/0 59} 43) 
Brady do . 36) 36] 918 14} 20} 21) 15, 2 5| Poro) = 44} 37 
513, 376] 298, 266] 402 275) 163] 101] 60] 28] 3] || 515} 400 
CRAWFORD COUNTY. |--—|——|—— |_| —_|—_|_/$—_|_ |__|} | 
Borough of Meadville, - 80} 72] 73!  78| 132] 57} 39} 20] 7] a}a}o) 74] = 64 
Meadville township, - 103} 77 60 66; 86 71) 27 25, 18} 5/2) 0) 111 73| 
Randolph do - 62) 41 49 20} 40; 31) 27; 10) 5} 2 GO| 0) 64 52) 
Wayne .. do ; 20 27| 23| +32} -23, 131 9 «6 6a] af ol ol = 2a) 
Oil Creek do . 49} 32] 26] 36] 31) 25] 26 13) 8 1/0) 0) 61) 35) 
Troy do . 22} 15 7 5| 10 11) 2 4 3] 1Holo!§6©6 10 12 
Athens do . 3 ae 7| 11} 6 6 3 1 QAo0; 8 8| 
Rome do . 41} 32) 35} 13] 25! 22) 17] 3! 3] atoj0! 43) 40 
Sparta do . 37 29 14 16} 27) 24 6 6| 2} | O} o| 32 24! 
Richmond do ; 30 17 16 13} 20° 20} s| 4 2 i/gjo) 29 18| 
Bloomfield do . 25 21 18 12} 11; 9 °| 55 2 OFO}O; 19 17 
Rockdale do , 31, 16] 20 10] 18 12 6] 4 5! O1} 0) 23 10 
Woodcock do . 141) 1144 75] 47| 93 52) 42) 15) 14] 6] 3/0) 106 100 
Venango do . 106) 68) 45) 58} 75 «57; 27| 17; 9 51) 6) 101 62 
Cussawago do - 57) 50 38 16} 49 SI) 21) 14 5} 1) 2) 0) 48 44 
Spring do . 64, 50) 46 27| 66 51) 20) 22 g| Q1fo; 52) 59) 
Beaver do. - 14) 14 11 10) 19 18 4) 5 4! O| O} 0) 26 
Coneautt do : 55 43] 36] 27} 40 40; 18) 9 10] oo) 58-45 
Hayfield do . 78, 72| 65, 42) 58 34) 36] 22 10] Siojo| sii S51 
Vernon do : 82, 75 2] 46] 76 57| 24] 16 22] 61/0! 79) 60) 
Sadsbury do ; 96, 91] 65, 41] 85 55) 27/ 16 15} 5/1) 0) 98 . 72 
North Shenango do - 84 65 48 27; 50 23) 22} 16 11) 4} 2] 0! 66 31 
South Shenango do - 59 53 3 42} 51 30) 20; 23, 17| 4/2 1 70 48 
Fallowfield do 103} 60} + 52) 40] 79 42) 25) 17; 19] 4)1/0] 75) 73 
Greenwood do . 72) 55 3 29} 53 53) 13} 14 16) 3} 0} 1) 63 46 
Fairfield do . 81; 56) 53) 45) 87 92) 26) 14 7 SIO} 0] 93) 66 
Sommerhill do 53] 51] 43/23: GO 28 22) 24 8] Slolo| 61 * 
1657! 13031 1073| 786|1375 944! 531! 347| 2391 7ol1s\ all 1573) 1301] 





LIGHTNING. 
Gettyspure, May 24. 
There were several showers of rain on the day 
and evening of Thursday last, accompanied by a great 
deal of vivid lightning and heayy thunder. | The 
lightning struck in at least two places in this borough, 
between 3 and 4 o’clock, P. M., happily, however, 
without doing any great injury to life or property.— 
There isan unfinished conductor affixed to the south 


side of the steeple of the Catholic Chureh, resting ona 
board at the belfry, along which the electric fluid de- 
scended, and passed along the board (it being wet) 
without injury, attracted by a saw, which hung at a post 
on the north-east side of the belfry. The post is split 
from top to bottom, and pieces are broken out about 
the middle of it. From the post there appear to be 
only occasional slight traces of its passage visible, until 
it reached the facing of the door, down the whole 
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length of wnich there is a score of from half an inch to | the steeple, had been gone from the building but afew 


an inch in breadth and depth. Another spark passed 
along a fork which supports a scaffold near the door, 
taking off the bark in the usual way. A young man, 
named Jonathan Gilbert, who was employed plastering 
near where the fluid descended, was knocked down by 
the concussion, but was able to resume his work on Fri- 
day, Several other persons were in the Church at the 
time—and the carpenters, who had been at work on 


minutes, The walls do not appear to be injured, pro- 
bably owing to the damp plastering serving as a good 
conductor. 

Another discharge of the fluid passed down a chim- 
ney into the house of Mr. William Kane, in west Middle 
street, stunning Miss Kane severely,though, we believe, 
not dangerously, and without much injury to the house. 
—Compiler. 
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For the Register of Pennsylvania. | 

THE ALCHEMIST. 
No. XVIII. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


I believe that the taste for the kind of writing T have 
selected! as the subject of to-day’s paper, is almost uni- | 


versal, We all take a deep interest in the record of 
another’s life and sentiments; and especially so, if the 
individual has been distinguished for learning, talents, 
or piety. Whence springs the cause of this interest, in 
the events of a life which have had, possibly, no influ- 
ence whatever upon us? It arises from several sources. 
In the first place, from curiosity, Every woman,and 
every man, too, takes pleasure, though sometimes he is | 
unwilling to confess it, in a knowledge of bis neigh- 
bour’s business. I by no means say, that in all, or most | 
cases, it induces any improper prying or interference. | 
But where the information can be obtained in a fair and | 
agreeable way, the opportunity is seldom omitted. A 
desire of extending our acquaintance with our kind, of 
knowing others in distant places, and of forming a cor- 
rect idea of their customs, modes and habits, is general, | 
and is founded upon the social tendencies of our na- | 
ture. Biography gratifies this wish; it creates a sort of 
acquaintance, which though not personal, is ofien | 
quite as intimate, with persons whom we have never | 
seen, and in some cases, never before heard of; and of.- 
ten induces a kindlier feeling for our fellow creatures, 
in presenting instances of benevolence and traits of vir- 
tue, where our prejudices may have impressed us with | 
the idea of far different dispositions. 
It extends, then, our knowledge of human nature—a | 
knowledge of a!l others the most useful, and which bio- 
graphy affords to many the only means of obtaining. In 
the case, especially, of those whose names are great | 
among the nations, very considerable anxiety is natural- 
ly experienced to obtain that kind of introduction which | 
asketch of their lives from the cradle to the grave af- 
fords. After reading the life of another we feel towards 
him as towards an old acquaintance—we remember the | 
haunts of his childhood, the associates of his boyish | 
years—we sympathise in his aspirations after distinction, 
and enjoy with him the fruition of his hopes. More | 
emphatically is this the case in an auto-biographical | 
memoir, Insuch, we have from the mouth of the in- 
dividual himself a record of what he said and of what he | 
did—coloured, it may be, with the narrators’ partialities | 
or prejudices, but possessing the freshness of life. | 
Biography affords opportunities for the most instruc- 
“tive lessons. To him, who is anxious to use the facul- 


} 


ment, by astudy of the actions of his fellow-men, it | 


ties, which nature has bestowed, for his own improve- 


opensan ample field. The life of almost every one | 
would present some circumstances in a degree analo- | 
gous to those which occur in our own; and which, there- | 
fore, properly attended to, would serve as guides in | 
our devious walk through life. We might sit asimpar- | 
tial judges, unswayed by prejudice or self-love, of events, 
which either or both of these causes may have prevent- 


ed the individual, whose conduct we are examining, 
from seeing in their proper light. We might deduce | 


rules of conduct, which, as far as human wisdom could 
profit, might be used to our lasting good—we could 
derive advantage, from the foresight and good sense of 
our fellow-men, or on the other hand, learn to avoid 


the shoals and quicksands upon which, unfortunately, 


their hopes were ship-wrecked, 

The subject I am considering, opens to the minda 
most instructive and pleasing scene of contemplation— 
1 mean the formation of character. However true it 
may be, that the great and leading principles of our na- 
ture are the same in all, yet it cannot be denied that 
infinite varieties of character, and immense diversities 
of dispositions present themselves to the most inatten- 
tive observer, These varieties may in a great measures 
be accounted for,by the different circumstances attend- 
ant upon the career of men. Some are of a character 
toimpress a distinctive mark upon a whole nation, and 
all exercise more or less influence upon individual 
character. Hence arises tle great importance of a 
correct system of education for youth—a system that 
may give full play to the better principles of our nature, 
and lessen the effect of, if not totally eradicate, such 
extraneous matters as may operate upon the worse pro- 
pensities ofthe heart. Biography presents a panora- 
mic picture of a whole life—-it exhibits the operation 
upon the character, of incidents, which have given a 
turn so decisive to the thoughts, as to change at once the 
whole course of life, a change that would never have 
taken place but for the occurrence of an event apparent- 
ly of trifling importance. How instructive is the lesson 
to be deduced from the reflection, that some one act, 


resulting from views of a subject but imperfectly pre- 
sented to the mind, if omitted, might have prevented a 


course of conduct, which ultimately led to the ruin of 
the individual! Men but too ofien deceive themselves 
with the supposition that they guide, instead of being 
the passive subjects of events—operated upon and in- 


fluenced by the opinions, or the sarcasms, of their fel- 


low-men, or by the accidents of time, and thus becoming 
the sport of the winds and waves, Too many instances of 
this self-delusion are presented,to leave a doubt of its ex- 
tensive prevalence,and a smile is frequently, almost in- 
voluntarily provoked at the man, who with such appa- 


_rent sincerity, congratulates himself, that he is not a 
| usurer, an extortioner, or even as this publican’—when 


perhaps his boasted foresight or decision may be the 
result of circumstances beyond his control, or his good 
fortune have arisen from causes which he intended should 


_have operated in avery different manner, The study 
| of biography is, in fine, as I have before hinted, the 


study of man. The book of human life is presented to 


, us in our closets, where with minds calm and collected, 


we may draw from the stores of experience, undisturbed 
by the bustle of actual association with the business of 
life, and, of course, more qualified to draw sound de- 
ductions from what is presented to our notice. In our 
republic,knowledge is one of the chief requisites of the 
citizens, and ofall knowledge that we have been con- 
sidering, is not the least important. Let then, our 
youth not neglect this fountain, but in the contempla- 
tion of the lives of our own worthies, seek to emulate 
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their republican simplicity and patriotic devotion to their 
countrys’ cause; though they may have equalled or sur- | 
passed them in the attainments of science and arts. 


UMBRA. 





DIVISION OF PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 


A writer in the Germantown Telegraph, has been for 
some wecks discussing the subject of a division of | 
the county. His arguments in favor of it will be found 
in the following essays. We have not sufficiently 
turned our attention to the subject,to determine, wheth- | 
er it would be advantageous or not, to the city. As the | 
matter will probably assume a more important shape, | 
it deserves consideration—we would be happy to insert | 
any solid arguments and facts against the measure, cal- 
culated to elicit information. 


We are opposed to 
changes, unless some satisfactory evidence be adduced, 
tending to show the necessity of any proposed measure. 
Under every form of government, some portion of | 
the public occasionally suffers inconvenience, which, | 


generally ,is of a trifling nature, when the good conferred | 
on the whole community, is properly considered. 


No. I, 
Mr. Freas, 

It may be remembered by many of your readers, 
that about 15 years ago, there was considerable con- 
versation held, and some efforts made, among tlhe lead- | 
ing inhabitants of Germantown, Roxborough, Bristol 
and Oxford, to excite among the people feelings favour- 
able to separating themselves from the County of Phila- 
delphia.. For atime, there was much promise of suc- | 
cess; few or none seemed insensible to the advantages 
that would have resulted to the inhabitants embraced 
within the intended limits of the proposed new county; | 
but at length, jealousy in a few, and perhaps misinfor- | 
mation in others, procuced some demurs, fearing lest 
the location of the County town might fall upon our | 
village! This inference was wholly gratuitous; for | 
Germantown, with much disinterestedness, was always | 


| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
\ 
| 
| 
} 


willing to leave the place of location wholly unsettled; 


it asked only the act of separation, and left the County | 
town, wholly to the choice of the majority, or to the | 
manifest best interests of the whole. 

Having now a Paper established in our village, open 
to the fair discussion of the subject, and being also | 
aware that several in Frankford and on the river Dela- 
ware side, who were formerly either unfriendly or in- 
different to the measure, have since become desirous 
of accomplishing such an object, we feel disposed to 
bring the topic once more before the public eye. 

‘The question is not whether Germantown shall have 
the preference of a County Town, but whether as in- 
habitants of the County generally, on the northern sec- 
tion of Philadelphia County, we are not subjected to 
great expenses and inconveniences, which we might 
avoid, by forming a new County for ourselves? In 
furtherance of these views we invite an attention to the 
following leading facts, to wit: 

The population of Philadelphia County is already too 
great for the due administration of justice—and what 
is worse, itis rapidly increasing to an unmanageable 
magnitude. ‘Delays of justice” have already become 
unavoidable. 

The great mass of business now done in the numerous | 
Courts, arises out of the prover city concerns; for these, | 
we of the country, must not only pay, but what is worse, | 
we must give our time and travelling expenses as Ju- 


—— 


DIVISION-OF PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 


'empted, if we were in a County for ourselves. 


| cally a City measure. 


| the Northern Liberties. On this important 
| we shall probably soon write again. 
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cases of Maritime interests—Insurance cases—Bills of 
Exchange, and Commercial disputes, &c. 

There are several Courts in the city, whose expenses 
are taxed on the county, from which we should be ex- 
Itisa 
fact that one e‘ghth of the whole expenses is borne by 
the country inhabitants.—making an amount of money 
yearly, Which would speedily constitute a fund to build 
all the needful Public Buildings required for a new 
County town. 

We are annually involved in large expenditures for 
opening new streets in the city and suburbs, in which 
we have no direct interest. 

The schooling of poor children, connected with the 
stately edifices built for their reception, is borne by us 
of the country without any equivalent. It is emphati- 

The Criminal and Debtors’ Apartments are extreme- 
ly expensive establishments, for which we must pay at 
least one eighth without scarcely any direct cause of 
expense for our proper population! 

These hints are thrown together cursorily for the 
purpose of awakening public attention among our in- 
habitants. It addresses itself, therefore, especially to 
the feelings and purses of those who dwell in German- 


‘town, Roxborough, Bristol, Oxford, Lower Dublin, By- 


berry, Moreland, and parts of the townships of Penn and 
public change, 
Ww. 


No. IL. 


| Mr. Freas, 


In pursuance of my promise to renew this subject, I 
now proceed to lay before the reader, sundry items of 
intelligence, concerning the expenses of the City and 
County of Philadelphia as now organized, by which we 
may readily see the great savings which may result to us 
of the country, by being disjoined from our connection 
with the city. 

Ituke my data from the expenditures of the year 
1827, not having any later publications at hand to refer 


ito. They will at least be sure to be sufficiently mod- 
| erate three years ago. 


We find then, the City and adjacent Liberties, assess- 
ed at a tax of $111,000; and the actual expenditures, 


_helped by a loan of $22,000, is detailed at $198,000. 


Among the items of most notable expense, from which 
we have so much interest to be relieved, are these, to 
wil:— 


Annual Prison Expenses, $20,000 
Annual School Expenses, 20,000 
Annual Court Expenses, 29,200 


In this latter item are $18,000 for three Courts, from 
which we might be wholly exempted. Say Mayor’s 
Court $8,600; Supreme Court $2,200; and District 
Court $7,000. 

The item of 
**Public roads,” in 1827, is put down at 


$24,000 
Salaries of the Commissioners’ establishment, at 


t 4,700 
Coroner’s fees and Inquisitions, cost 2,800 
The Elections, 1,500 


But above all, mark the enormous expenditure for 
the annual Poor, at $120,000! of which only $30,000 is 
returned us a refund, in gains from labour, medical stu- 
dents fees, indentures and bastard penalties. In this 
heavy burthen, the charges for the medical department, 
are $7,400—for fuel $7,400—and making the annual 
expense of the City Alms-house at $50,000 to support 
an average of 1,000 paupers. This is a burthen from 
which we of the country, could wholly free ourselves, 
by est:blishing a “Poor Farm,” and causing all our 
paupers, as in Montgomery county, entirely to defray 
the current expenses. 


The School Fund is another heavy item of City ex- 


rors or witnesses in cases in which we cannot feel any | pense. Besides the expense of several School Edifices, 
interest, and often in Cases to which we are, as country- | at $15,000 a-piece—taking the cost of one in Penn sec- 
men, entirely incompetent to act and judge!—Such are | tion as the average,—we have in the report of last year, 
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$18,150 for the City and Liberties—while at same time, 


our proper disbursements are stated at but $5,000. Say 


for Oxford, Lower Dublin, Byberry and Moreland, $1,- 


400; and for Germantown, Roxborough and Bristol, $2,- 
550. Sums by the bye, sufficiently onerous, when we also 


consider that our proper assessed county taxes for the 


same section of country, (from Oxford to Bristol inclu- 


sive, ) is but $9,500. 

From these data, we shall probably dilate more at 

length, in some future number. Ww. 
No. Ill. 

To enable the reader to form some probable estimate 
of what a New County might cost for its administration, 
we have deduced some facts from the adjoining county 
of Montgomery. ‘They are these, to wit:— 

In an assessment made in the last year for that coun- 
ty, making up $30,700—to pay however a cost of but 
$20,578—the actual amount disbursed in that year.— 
The following townships were rated thus, to wit: 


Moreland $1,422 Springfield $628 
Abington 1,542 Upper Dublin 1,085 
Cheltenham 772 Whitemarsh 1,605 


Making in the aggregate, $6,854; but as this amount 
is one-third ubove the actual cost, therefore the proper 
portion (taking off $2,284) would stand at $4,570.— 
And as the above six townships, present in square 
miles about the same extent of country, as is proposed 
to be separated for the New County, and are also in lo- 
cation, adjoining lands, we arrive at the direct inference, 
that $4,570 would equally serve as the tax assessment 
of such a New County. 

We will further extend the comparison by noticing 
sundry items of expense incurred for Montgoinery coun- 
ty in the last year, to wit: 

For Court House—in coaland wood, $49 87 








Do do in stationary & lights 31 77 
Do do in fees and criminal 
costs & witnesses,606 CO 
687 64 
In Administration of Justice. 
Cost of Grand Jurors, 457 
Cost of Traverse Jurors, 2,197 
Court Crier, 103 
Constables, 1635 
2,920 00 
For Jail Expenses—in coal and wood, 224 
Do do in clothing, 25 73 
Do do for boarding Pris- 
oners, 453 00 
702 73 
For Commissioners and Clerks wages, 1,102 00 
Cost of Elections, 297 00 
Collectors’ Commissions, 1,500 00 
For Education of Poor Children, 3,105 00 


Thus showing an expense for the whole 
Courts of = - - : : - - 








$10,314 37 








But as the first named six townships embrace but a 
fifth part of the entire county in its size and population, 
we therefore arrive at the inference, that their propor- 
tion of the whole expense should amount to only $2.062 
and thus again proving, that if it be augmented as high as 
$2.508 additional, (so as to make the $4.570 first above 
stated) it would amply provide for all other expenses not 
above enumerated. 

It will be observed, that we have purposely avoided 
any statement of Expenditures for the Poor, because it 
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' attended to these three several papers on this subject, 


| that we as inhabitants of the country, have much to 
| gain, by our self-government, and certainly nothing to 
) lose. 

In our next No. we shall offer some remarks on the 
| delays of justice inthe city courts; the costs and trou- 
| bles of court attendance, and then conclude the sub- 
ject. WwW. 


No, IV. 

We have now totouch upon a subject which of all 
others has come home to our interests and feeling, with 
most impressive effect. Itis the troubles, vexations, 
;and disappointments, so perpetually experienced by 

Witnesses, Jurors, and Suitors, in the City Courts,in the 
repeated instances of deferred suits, whereby loss of 
time and loss of money, and much vexation, have fol- 
lowed, This, tocitizens, might seem a minor affair; 
‘but to countrymen going 8, 10 and 12 miles, through 
' mud, cold, rain or snow, only to be told, you may re- 
| turn as you came, is past endurance! All this disap- 
pointment and annoyance too, be it known, is done 
solely to accommodate the profesional business of sun- 
| dry lawyers, who having businessin other Courts, at the 
time your Court is sitting, concert with your lawyer to 
dismiss your suit that he may conduct some other suit in 
the Supreme Court, District Court, or Mayor’s Court, 
as the ease may be,—Ccurts from which we should be 
wholly separate and free, if we had a county to our- 
selves. Can any man in his sober senses, who has wit- 
nessed these **Delays of Justice,” and has often been 
himself a sufferer thereby,—calling again, and again, 
with like result of “hope deferred”—can any such I say, 
still favour the bondage of a city union! 

Finally, as regards the expense of an ouffit of a New 
County, for such necessary buildings as a Court house 
and Prison and Court offices, we may take it for granted, 
that wherever the people may select such a County 
| fown, they may procure the offer of such buildings 
| from the inhabitants of such a locality, free of expense. 
| When all these considerations, shall have been duly 

canvassed among the people, we shall expect to see 
suitable measures adopted for a call of the inhabitants 
| of the tewnships interested, to concert ways and means 
to promote the establishment of such a New County. 
Ww. 


a 


Mr. Freas,—We heartily join your correspondent 
| “Roxborough,” in cheering the designs of your corres- 
| pondent **W.” for a division of the county. Our neigh- 

bours seem of one mind in getting rid of city expenses, 
}and above all, of city Courts, as Jurors, Witnesses, or 

Suitors. Philadelphia is overgrowing us; and may be 

glad withal to circumscribe their cares, by letting us set 
| up for ourselves, and so diminish, at least, the quantity 

of their Court business and Public School concerns. 
| Our ways and wishes as countrymen and citizens, are 
| dissimilar, and should be mutually disjoined. 

Bristot Townsuir. 

Mr. Freas,—t1 was gratified to perceive in your in- 
| teresting paper, that an able and competent corres- 
| pondent has renewed the subject relative to the division 
ofthe county. It isa matter which those interested in 
| the public welfare, can never let remain dormant. A 
| division of the county, in order duly to administer the 
| affairs of the people, must be effected, and the sooner 

the better. A change must take place. The incon- 





is believed, that a Poor Farm may be managed to sup- | venience and expense,with which we of the country are 
port all itsinmates. As to expenses for new Roads and | burthened, are beyond endurance, 1 have conversed 
Bridges, we may regard ourselves already so well pro- | with several of the leading citizens of this place, on the 
vided, as to be fairly exempted from any important ad- | subject, and their sentiments are in full accordance 
ditions for many years. | with my own. [think the utmost unanimity in the good 

With such data before us, are we not forcibly stimu- | cause, may be depended upon, from the citizens of 
lated by interest, as well as by the necessity of the case, May 4, 1831. HoLmessure. 
to wish for and seek after a disjunction from Philadel- | ———-——-— => 


phiacity’? It must be manifest to the reader, who has Printed by Wm. F, Geppss, No. 9, Library st. 
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